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The Early Printing Career of 
Edward DeWitt Taylor, 1896-1898 


ANNE ELIZABETH ENGLUND 


Taylor & Taylor had the longest history among all Western fine printers. Ed- 
ward DeWitt Taylor began practicing the craft of printing before age eleven, 
and that practice later led to a devotion to printing as a fine art. The history of 
the firm 1s well known. The E. D. Taylor Company was founded in San Fran- 
cisco by Edward in 1896; two years later he began an association with D. S. 
Stanley, who had been printing 1n the city for twenty years. Edward’s brother, 
Henry, joined the firm in 19072, after graduation from Stanford University. 
The remarkable John Henry Nash began working under contract with the 
brothers Taylor 1n rgorz, and the firm name became Taylor, Nash & Taylor. 
In 1915 Taylor &9 Taylor was born. 

Henry Taylor died in 1937 and Edward retired nine years later. Owner- 
ship of the company then passed to James Welsh Elliott, Robert Washbish, 
and Daniel Buckley. Elliott had been working for the firm since 1932. Taylor 
€F Taylor was dissolved in ro6r. 

Through its long existence, Taylor &5 Taylor rarely served as publisher, its 
owners preferring rather to focus their considerable energy on design and 
printing. Work was produced for The Book Club of California (ancluding 
Cowan’s Bibliography, zoz4, the Club’s first publication, as well as the 
Quarterly News-Letter), the Society of California Pioneers, the Bohemian 
Club, the Sterra Club, and the San Francisco Art Association. Commercial 
printing was always a staple, and many California corporations, such as 
Standard Ou1l, regularly called upon Taylor &§ Taylor for their house organs, 
annual reports, and advertising pieces. 

The firm won more than 100 awards given either by the Rounce & Coffin 
Club or the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

In 1978 Anne Englund completed work on her study of the first fifteen years 
of Taylor &F Taylor’s history, 7896-1911. As Professor Robert D. Harlan 
notes in his “Abstract” of Miss Englund’s dissertation: “A consideration of 
the Taylors’ work during these [early] years ... necessarily adds scope and 
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detail to the picture of San Francisco and its business and artistic communi- 
ties during one of its most interesting and eventful eras.” The following excerpt 
1s an abridgment of the third part of “Taylor &¥ Taylor, San Francisco 
Printers: The Early Period, 1896-1911, completed for the doctoral program,” 
School of Library and Information Science, UC Berkeley. 

Bruce Johnson 


OME TIME IN mid- or late 1896 Edward DeWitt Tay- 

lor first established the commercial printing business 
that would eventually be known as Taylor & Taylor, a 
name synonymous with the finest typographic standards and 
letterpress printing until the close of the firm in 1961. During 
its first two years of business, the firm carried the name of its 
sole owner at that time—the E. D. Taylor Co. The exact date 
at which Edward DeWitt Taylor organized this company can- 
not be cited precisely. Since the firm is not listed in the San 
Francisco city directory for the year beginning May 1896, it 
was probably established after this date. The earliest dated 
imprint of the E. D. Taylor Co. seems to have been The Con- 
qguerors, which was completed in December 1896. The Pacific 
Union Printer first lists the firm as an “Office that uses the 
[union] Label’ in its issue of October 1896. Based on this evi- 
dence, it may be assumed the business was probably estab- 
lished around September 1896. The firm remained under 
Edward’s sole ownership and name until September 1898, 
when it merged with D. S. Stanley & Co. to become the 
Stanley-Taylor Co. 

The first location of the E. D. Taylor Co. was at 523 Mis- 
sion Street, in a loft shared with Edward’s younger brother, 
Phillips Thaw Taylor, who was conducting a machinery busi- 
ness at that address. It was, as Edward later recalled, “‘a very 
amicable arrangement that way; rent wasn’t very much.’ 


1. Francis Farquhar, “Appendix A: An Interview with Edward DeWitt 
Taylor, San Francisco Printer,” On Accountancy, Mountaineering and the 
National Parks, typed transcript of a tape-recorded interview, Regional 
Oral History Office, The Bancroft Library, University of California (Berke- 
ley: ROHO, 1958), p. 323. 
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Phillips probably supplied more than a share of the rent. His 
knowledge of mechanical equipment and stock of gears and 
tools were undoubtedly of great use in setting up the printing 
shop machinery He continued to be listed in the journals as 
both a supplier and customer of the firm long after Edward 
moved from the loft. Edward’s first experience in commercial 
catalogue printing was, in fact, a job done to advertise his 
brother’s business in 1896. The copy of this thirty-one-page 
catalogue of “Railroad Gears and Pinions of All Kinds” of 
“P.'T. Taylor & Co.,”’ now in The Huntington Library, has 
been inscribed by Edward as having been “Printed for my 
brother, Phillips Thaw Taylor in 1896—the first catalog 
printed by me! Edward DeWitt Taylor. His machine shop had 
one-half the loft at 523 Mission Street and I had the other 
half.”” Despite the benefits of mechanical help close at hand 
and shared rent, Edward evidently soon found his business 
too large for the loft. By the time of the publication of the city 
directory of May 1897, he had moved to 23 Stevenson Street, 
where he remained until he moved in with Stanley in 1898. 
There is little detailed information about the type and 
quantity of printing equipment in this first plant or about the 
number and identity of any employees hired to help run it. A 
1912 article in The American Printer describes the E. D. Tay- 
lor Co. plant as having consisted of two cylinder presses and 
several jobbers with a “‘full complement of type.’ A contem- 
porary description states that the plant was “new and com- 
plete.’’ While by the time of the 1898 strike the FE. D. Taylor 
Co. was employing an unspecified number of printers, Ed- 
ward’s first assistant at the press was probably his wife Marie. 
Edward later recalled that she performed a variety of duties 
during this period to help him keep the business going, from 
bookkeeping to proofreading and pamphlet binding.‘ 
Keeping a small, newly established printing firm solvent 


2. The American Printer 53 (January 1912), 630. 
3. Pacific Typograph, January 1898, p. 2. 
4. The Fossil 139 (July 1953), 89. 
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during the 1890s in San Francisco could not have been an easy 
task. Business conditions in 1896, though improving, were 
still affected by the depression following the 1893 panic. The 
printing trade in particular suffered from an over-supply of 
printers in proportion to the amount of work available. Even 
late in 1897, The Printer and Bookmaker was receiving reports 
from San Francisco of cutthroat competition combined with 
an extremely dull state of trade, which description was said to 
apply to the preceding two years of business as well. One of 
the chief complaints was made against the large number of 
men who having been thrown out of employment, had bought 
and set up their own small offices in their homes. They then 
proceeded to underbid on jobs to such an extent that larger 
employing printers could not compete without eventually 
bankrupting their businesses. Perhaps it was the experience of 
trying to establish a business under such trade conditions that 
later led Edward to take such a deep interest in cost analysis 
and fair competition, and to refuse to participate in the bid- 
ding on any job awarded solely on the basis of price. It could 
not have been a favorable climate in which to establish and 
develop a commercial printing office on a sound financial 
footing. 

In addition to slow and rather difficult business conditions, 
the printing trade was involved as well in labor difficulties 
during the 1890s which are known to have affected the E. D. 
Taylor Co. along with most other San Francisco employing 
printers. Edward’s first years as a professional printer, 1896 
and 1897, must have been fairly quiet with respect to the 
unions. As mentioned above, he was listed as a printer using 
the union label in October of that year, although he did not 
reactivate his own union membership. Even as late as July 
1897, the San Francisco T'ypothetae, the organization of em- 
ploying printers then headed by Charles A. Murdock, was 
reported to be in a “‘comatose state.’ No meetings had been 
held for several months, not because of too much business 


5. The Printer and Bookmaker 24 (August 1897), 289. 
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among the printers but out of mere carelessness. The period of 
Edward’s alliance with the union and the Typothetae’s “‘com- 
atose state’ of carelessness was to be very short-lived. 

The main attention of the San Francisco Typographical 
Union No. 21 between 1894 and 1898 had been directed to- 
ward the newspaper printing offices, whose employees had 
been the first to be strongly affected by the introduction of 
typesetting machines during this period. By 1898, however, 
the l'ypographical Union, joined by the local unions of press- 
men, feeders, and bookbinders, had turned to the book and 
job offices with demands for a nine-hour work day. When 
negotiations with the Typothetae failed and the union’s de- 
mands were not met by the appointed date of April 4, 1898, a 
strike ensued. The Strike Committee of the Typographical 
Union No. 21 claimed an early victory on April 3, 1898, with 
the following report of the strike: “From the office of the H. S. 
Crocker Company, 41 have positively come out and will stay 
out, while four are deemed doubtful. The offices of Brunt, 
Hicks-Judd, Spaulding, Stanley, Upton Bros., Eastman, Val- 
leau & Peterson, Jenssen, E. D. Taylor Co. have not a man, 
woman or boy to pick upa space.’’* During the first three days 
of the strike, some thirty-three firms decided to grant the 
shorter work day. This initial success, however, proved to be 
only ephemeral. Several of the thirty-three soon withdrew 
their concessions while others, including the E. D. Taylor Co., 
remained in adamant opposition to union demands. Offices 
that had adopted the shorter day complained of unfair compe- 
tition with the ten-hour shops.’ The struggle and complaints 
continued without resolution for ten weeks, until June 12, 
1898, when the union admitted defeat and declared the strike 
to be off. Union members were again allowed to work in any 
office at the previous union scale. The failure was both costly 
and demoralizing for the unions. The success of the employing 


6. Pacific Union Printer 10 (April 1898), 2-3. 

7. David Frank Selvin, “History of the San Francisco Typographical 
Union” (Ph.D. diss., University of California, Berkeley, 1936), p. 52-C. 

8. Pacific Union Printer to (June 1898), 4. 
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printers was only a temporary victory. As prosperity returned 
around the turn of the century, the unions would gain increas- 
ing strength to back their labor demands. The 1898 strike was 
only the first episode in what would be a continuing struggle 
between the unions and employing printers. Repeated prob- 
lems in labor relations would affect the history of the Taylor 
firm and influence Edward’s relationship with and participa- 
tion in the printing trade community. 

If the late 1890s were years of economic and labor difficul- 
ties, they were also years characterized by a stimulating re- 
vival of artistic interest and innovation. They were the 
“Bohemian” days of San Francisco—and the Bohemian Club, 
in which Edward Robeson Taylor wasa central figure, became 
the home base for the various groups of artists and writers who 
created and expressed this atmosphere. Kevin Starr describes 
this phenomenon and its participants as follows: 


Not since the 1860s had there been such a gathering of talent, nor would 
San Francisco again be so graced until the middle of the twentieth century. 
The Bohemian Club took on new vitality. One might meet Frank Norris 
there, a young reporter on the San Francisco Wave, the onetime society 
journal (“‘for those in the swim’’) into which a circle of recent Stanford and 
Berkeley graduates were breathing new life. Will Irwin might be there, 
another Wave reporter, destined to develop into one of the finest journalists 
ever produced by California. ... Another Bohemian, Arnold Genthe, born 
in Prussia and fresh from having taken a doctorate in classics at Jena, was 
experimenting in photography. Figures from San Francisco’s first literary 
era still dropped by, Joaquin Miller and Charles Stoddard, for instance, 
but also young men like Porter Garnett, Ernest Peixotto, and Gelett 
Burgess, who worked in criticism, crafts, painting, and the visual arts; 
Jack London, already nationally prominent; and George Sterling, the poet 
laureate of San Francisco. Other artists included painters Maynard Dixon, 
Charles Rollo Peters, and Xavier Martinez, and sculptors Arthur Putnam, 
Robert Aitken, and Haig Patigian. For most of these young men, member- 
ship in the Club also included afhliation with the bohemian circles of 
Telegraph Hill, Piedmont across the Bay, and Carmel down the coast. ° 


g. Kevin Starr, Americans and the California Dream, 1850-1915 (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1973), pp. 253-54. 
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Although Edward DeWitt Taylor was not himself a mem- 
ber of the Bohemian Club, he was very much a part of this 
bohemian era. He knew many of its personages. As the years 
went by, he printed books written or illustrated by them, used 
advertisements designed by them, and inevitably was in- 
fluenced by and contributed to the aesthetic ideals espoused 
by them. And these ideas and ideals were not confined only to 
painting and literature. Printing as typographic design was 
itself seen to be an important means of artistic expression. The 
recognition of typography as an art form was engendered 
initially by two closely related movements occurring in Eng- 
land in the 1890s—the so-called arts and crafts revival, in- 
spired by the work of William Morris; and the jin-de-siécle 
aestheticism, or art nouveau movement, associated with the 
Oscar Wilde—Aubrey Beardsley group of artists and writers. 
While the artistic aims and resulting printed products of the 
two movements differed, they both focused renewed attention 
on craftsmanship, materials, and design in a field that had 
been overrun by excesses and neglect in the wake of mechani- 
zation. [he effects of the British experiments were soon felt in 
the United States. The Morris return to type and border de- 
signs of the past was reflected in the early work of such Amer- 
ican printers as Daniel Berkeley Updike, Bruce Rogers, and 
Carl Purington Rollins. Others, such as Elbert Hubbard and 
his Roycroft Press, began to imitate the elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of Morris’s work without his accompanying concern for 
workmanship and design. The art nouveau coterie with its 
literary journal The Century Guild Hobby Horse found follow- 
ers in such American firms as Stone & Kimball, who launched 
their Chap Book in 1894, serving as a vehicle for the work of 
such artist-designers as Will Bradley. 

While San Francisco was isolated in terms of physical dis- 
tance from the eastern cities that produced most of the im- 
portant followers and counterparts to the British innovators 
and revivalists, it was not at all isolated from their influence. 
San Francisco had by this time already established its own 
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tradition of typographic excellence. During the 1860s, hand- 
some examples of fine printing had been produced by the firm 
of Towne and Bacon. Even more beautifully printed works of 
simple, consistent design were created by Edward Bosqui, the 
first printer to introduce modified old-style types into Califor- 
nia. [he 1870s and 1880s saw the rise of Charles A. Murdock, 
who was to reach the height of his career in the 1890s. It was 
Murdock who provided the finest local examples of good typo- 
graphic designs to the young printers of the 1890s, and it was 
perhaps inevitable that when two of these young men, in- 
spired by the artistic movements in the East, wanted to create 
a similar expression of their own ideas, they came to Murdock 
for assistance. Thus it was that Bruce Porter and Gelett Bur- 
gess approached him with their concept of a new literary jour- 
nal, The Lark, to be printed on one side of rough bamboo paper 
from San Francisco’s Chinatown, with unjustified lines and 
many reproductions of line drawings. William Doxey, fast 
becoming one of San Francisco’s best known and most popular 
bookmen, served as the publisher of this periodical, which 
Murdock printed with no little difficulty to the specifications 
of Les Jeunes, the circle of artist-writers represented by Porter 
and Burgess. The publication, which survived twenty-four 
issues between May 1895 and May 1897, was the San Fran- 
cisco version of fin-de-siécle aestheticism, and the first such 
effort to bring national as well as local attention to San Fran- 
cisco as a center of the new artistic revival. 

By the time Edward DeWitt had established the E. D. 
Taylor Co., Burgess and Garnett were announcing a new bi- 
weekly review to be known as Phyllida, or the Milkmaid, to be 
devoted to “Literary topicks and reflections upon the doings 
of the town and country by several ladies and gentlemen of 
quality and parts, a typographical revival of the Tatler and 
Spectator journalism.” The San Francisco Chronicle was 
regularly printing articles on the typographic experiments 
occurring in the East, such as the “Return of the Roycroft 


10. San Francisco Chronicle, December 20, 1896, p. 12. 
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Press to Methods of Early Venetian Bookmakers.’’* William 
Doxey had established himself as a supporter of the fine print- 
ing movement, publishing numerous books printed by the 
best young printers, and was about to set up his own press, 1n 
1897, to do the design and typesetting of these books. And, 
although San Francisco would never become a major publish- 
ing center, with the possible exception of law publishing, the 
turn of the century would see a number of other publishers 
established there to produce the works of local authors— 
Whitaker and Ray, A. M. Robertson, and Paul Elder, among 
others. It was a period of inspiration, challenge, and oppor- 
tunity for a young printer. In assessing the quality of Edward 
DeWitt’s early work, it is important and valuable to view it 
against the background of this atmosphere, to judge it in rela- 
tion both to current typographic standards and to those in 
vogue at that time. 

To begin with, one must admit the basic problems inherent 
in setting up a new business—primarily, one must suppose, 
that of attracting customers who would provide a dependably 
consistent source of printing orders. Due to the limited amount 
of book publishing done in San Francisco, even long-estab- 
lished, best-reputed commercial printers could not rely on 
book printing as their sole source of income. Job work— 
pamphlets, blank forms, catalogues for local businesses— 
constituted a substantial if not the entire portion of the San 
Francisco printer’s business. This situation must have been 
especially true for the newly established small office of a young 
printer in the 1890s. 

Few specimens of the E. D. Taylor Co. work have sur- 
vived, most probably because it was just that kind of commer- 
cial job work and ephemeral by nature. As mentioned before, 
however, Edward’s first catalogue, printed for his brother’s 
machinery shop, has been preserved. Even the friendliest of 
critics would find it difficult to see in this pamphlet any of the 
stylistic qualities that later came to characterize Taylor & 


11. San Francisco Chronicle, December 27, 1896, p. 4. 
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Taylor printing. Perhaps in an attempt to attract more cus- 
tomers, Edward succumbed completely to the influence of the 
worst elements of nineteenth-century typography. The title 
page alone is a classic example of Victorian over-ornamenta- 
tion. The catalogue title, company name, and address, set in 
DeVinne italicand DeVinne italic outline, are surrounded and 
divided by an elaborate display of central and combination 
ornaments. The succeeding pages show a continuing use of 
ornaments, but without any discernible consistency of design. 
The profusion of typefaces utilized is also characteristic of 
Victorian typography. One might suspect that Edward con- 
sidered a full display of all the typefaces and ornaments he had 
by then acquired to be of greater advertising value than a 
more restrained example of typographic design. Two check 
blanks and two advertising cards printed by and for the E. D. 
Taylor Co., also preserved in The Huntington Library, show 
the same tendency toward over-ornamentation. 

These five examples of E. D. Taylor Co. job work do little 
to foreshadow the elegant simplicity and refined taste of the 
Taylor & Taylor Press—even the words Edward chose to use 
in advertising his office would later be scorned by the Taylor 
brothers: he called his firm a “‘printing shop,” specializing in 
Panuepiintines alter the «modern fashion Wherterm® “art™ 
printing would become a term as redundant to them as “‘art”’ 
painting. What these terms and printing examples do show is 
a consciousness of what the young Edward then saw as the 
“modern fashion,” and his attempt to interpret it. They also 
serve as the starting point, Edward’s first professional work, 
with which later work can be compared in order to judge the 
amount of improvement in quality and of change in standards 
of taste and design. 

To the foregoing criticism of Edward’s early commercial 
printing, a note should be added that this is based on and 
specific to only those few samples that have been available for 
examination. There is evidence that other samples of Ed- 
ward’s early job work met with critical approval, at least from 
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contemporary critics. The Inland Printer, for instance, in 
reviewing specimens of work submitted by the E.. D. Taylor 
Co., noted that the firm “employs some very artistic composi- 
tors, as the samples received from the shop indicate, and the 
presswork is without fault. The cards in colors and tints are 
very striking and effective.’’” 

A review the following year in the same journal had even 
more praise for the firm’s work: “Your specimens are truly 
artistic in composition with exquisite presswork and _ har- 
monious color arrangement. The work is all up to date. The 
unique and beautiful presswork on the halftones, together 
with artistic composition, are most convincing proofs of the 
ability of the E. D. Taylor Print Shop to handle that and all 
other classes of printing in the most satisfactory manner.”’?3 
Early in 1898, The Pacific Typograph remarked that the 
“young proprietor’ of the E. D. Taylor Co. was “putting out 
a lot of books for business in the way of neat folders and good 
ad matter.’ And later in 1912, the American Printer recalled 
that the character of the work sought to be produced by the 
E. D. Taylor Co. could “best be expressed in the motto promi- 
nently displayed on all its advertising: ‘Art, Distinction, 
Originality.’ ’’*5 It would appear, then, on the basis of these 
reviews, that whatever opinion might be held of the job work 
produced by the E. D. Taylor Co. if more of it survived to be 
seen, that work did begin to establish a reputation for good 
printing. 

There is evidence as well that Edward managed to acquire 
some experience as a book printer during these first two years 
of business. As early as December 1896, he had completed the 
printing of what might be called his first “book’’— The Con- 
querors, translated from “Les Trophées”’ of José Maria de 


Heredia by Edward Robeson Taylor. This book was the first 


12. The Inland Printer 18 (October 1896), 88. 
13. Ibid. 19 (July 1897), 426-27. 

14. Pacific Typograph, January 1898, p. 2. 
15. American Printer 53 (January 1912), 630. 
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in a series of Heredia translations to be done by Dr. Taylor.*® 
It isan extremely small volume, of only eight leaves and title 
page, bound in vellum paper over soft boards, printed on 
deckle edge Strathmore on one side of each leaf only. A colo- 
phon, on the verso of leaf [8], credits the E. D. Taylor Co. as 
printer and identifies the place and date of printing. There is, 
however, no imprint to identify the publisher. Edward later 
stated that he printed this for his father, so we may assume 
that Edward Robeson served as the publisher, giving this first 
attempt at translating Heredia to his son to print as his first 
book. The most immediately noticeable aspect of this piece of 
printing is its very marked difference in style from the com- 
mercial job work discussed above. It is here that a discernible 
attempt to achieve a quality of elegant simplicity can first be 
found in Taylor printing; it isa charming volume, simply de- 
signed with good presswork on a fine quality of paper—a 
credit to Edward as an early specimen and a great relief from 
the Victorian extravagances of his job work. (One cannot help 
wondering if perhaps his father had an influence upon the 
book’s appearance!) [ts arrival on the San Francisco literary 
scene was noted, if briefly, in an unidentified newspaper ar- 
ticle in December 1896, giving credit to the E. D. ‘Taylor Co. 
for a “beautifully printed” job. 

Edward also did some book printing during this period for 
one of San Francisco’s best known bookseller-publishers, 
William Doxey. The Doxey Press, established by Doxey in 
order to print his publications, had a two-year existence that 
roughly corresponded to the years of the E. D. Taylor Co. The 
Press, under the management of George Prescott Vance, car- 
ried out the design and composition of the books, which were 
then sent to other local printers for the actual presswork. That 
the E. D. Taylor Co. was among the firms used to produce this 
presswork is indicated by two books that bear both Doxey 
16. Letter from Edward DeWitt Taylor to Leslie Bliss, March 2, 1949. 


Box 4, Edward DeWitt Taylor Collection, Manuscripts Division, Hunt- 
ington Library. 
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Press imprints and colophons crediting ‘‘the printing shop of 
the E. D. ‘Taylor Co.” with the presswork. Both were pub- 
lished in San Francisco by William Doxey in 1897: Laura 
Bride Powers’s The Missions of California, Their Establish- 
ment, Progress and Decay (second ed.) and William Henry 
Hudson’s Idle Hours in a Library, the latter bearing a colo- 
phon indicating that the presswork was done in October 1897. 
It was undoubtedly in the process of printing these Doxey 
Press books that Edward first established a professional rela- 
tionship with George Prescott Vance that was to continue for 
many years and eventually led to Vance’s remarkable service 
to the later Taylor & Taylor firm as proofreader. The books 
themselves reveal little about Edward DeWitt as printer 
since he did no more than the presswork on them. The fact 
that Doxey chose to give this work to the E. D. Taylor Co., 
however, may be significant. It would seem to indicate Dox- 
ey’s satisfaction with a book designed and printed by Edward 
DeWitt for Doxey prior to the printing of at least one of the 
two above-named books, and perhaps to both. 

This volume, most probably the first sizable book printed 
by Edward DeWitt, was the first edition of Edward Robeson 
Taylor’s translation of the Sonnets of José Maria de Heredia. 
It was published in San Francisco by William Doxey in 1897, 
in a limited edition of 550 copies of which 400 were for sale by 
Doxey. The colophon states that “‘the printer began his work 
on this book in the month of June MDCCCXCVII and fin- 
ished it in the month of September following,’ which would 
mean it was completed the month before Edward received 
Doxey’s order for presswork on the Hudson volume. Since the 
Heredia volume was not composed at the Doxey Press, as 
were most Doxey publications at this date, it is not unlikely 
that Edward Robeson himself ordered and paid for the book’s 
production, paying Doxey for the use of his name as publisher 
and for distribution. It may have been this process that intro- 
duced Doxey to Edward DeWitt’s work as a book printer and 
persuaded Doxey to place later orders for presswork with the 
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E. D. Taylor Co. The book itself, though not faultless in de- 
sign, is notable for the same qualities of simplicity, excellent 
presswork, and thoughtful execution that are seen in the 
earlier Edward Robeson Taylor volume, The Conquerors. The 
Sonnets, however, presented much more complicated typo- 
graphical problems and a more complete challenge to Edward 
DeWitt’s growing skill as a printer—thirteen numbered pre- 
liminary pages, including a dedication, preface, and table of 
contents; two introductory odes by Pindar and a dedicatory 
poem by Dr. Taylor; and 177 numbered pages of poetry, 
notes, and index. The overall appearance of the book is en- 
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hanced by the choice of paper: heavy, off-white, machine-laid 
Dickinson Batchwork deckle. The binding is also effectively 
harmonious with the tone and simplicity of the book. It is 
half-bound in vellum with sides covered with an off-white 
paper and the spine gold-stamped with partial title, and the 
names of translator and publisher. On the title page, Edward’s 
use of both red and black ink and of a single ornament, the 
flower design that was Dr. ‘Taylor’s personal trademark, adds 
to its effectiveness, and achieves an attractive, forceful sim- 
plicity. 

The second edition of Dr. Taylor’s translation of the Here- 
dia Sonnets appeared in 1898, again published by William 
Doxey and printed by the E. D. Taylor Co. in July and August 
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of that year. This, too, was a limited edition: 550 copies, 50 of 
which were printed on special Strathmore deckle edge paper 
and were not for sale. This is a smaller volume in page size, 
8 x 5%", bound in green cloth with the spine gold-stamped 
with partial title, translator, publisher, and date. The title 
page is an exact replica of that of the first edition, except, of 
course, on a smaller scale. There is greater harmony between 
the main text and the preceding and appended sections of this 
volume than was present in the first edition. In later years, the 
total unity and harmonious integration of all aspects and sep- 
arate parts of a book would become cardinal principles in 
Taylor & Taylor typographic design. 

A third volume, printed by the E. D. Taylor Co. in May 
1898, is quite similar to the two editions of the Heredia 
Sonnets in many respects. This is Edward Robeson Taylor’s 
Sonnets ...on Some Pictures Painted by William Keith, printed 
in a limited edition of 200 copies for private distribution. It is 
printed ona laid deckle edge paper of somewhat lighter weight 
than that of the Heredia volumes, and half-bound in a dark 
green leather, with sides in brown leather, the title stamped in 
gold on the front cover. For this shorter volume, thirty-one 
numbered pages printed on one side of the leaf only, Edward 
returned to a larger page size and hand-set old-style antique 
type for the poetry text, table of contents, and colophon. The 
title page, which faces a tipped-in frontispiece reproduction of 
Keith’s painting, ‘““‘Dawn,”’ is of the same basic design as that 
of the two Heredia editions. ‘The title is in red and black, sep- 
arated by the flower device from the imprint. 

Taken together as representative of the quality of book 
printing done by the E. D. Taylor Co., the two Heredia edi- 
tions and the volume of sonnets on Keith’s paintings consti- 
tute a much more auspicious introduction to Taylor printing 
than the job work previously discussed. While these books are 
not faultless in design, they are certainly creditable pieces of 
printing. They are characterized by the tastefulness and dig- 
nified simplicity that later became a hallmark of Taylor & 
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Taylor work; the presswork is impeccable; the materials used 
are of good quality; margins are ample; and the texts eminent- 
ly readable. Throughout, there is evidence of great care in 
execution. [he inclusion of colophons on all these pieces, even 
those on which only the presswork was done by the firm, indi- 
cates more than just an awareness of the revival of this prac- 
tice by Morris and his followers. It points to the pride with 
which Edward took credit for his work. It was indeed fortu- 
nate that Edward was given the opportunity to print these 
books for and by his father. They must have done much to 
establish his reputation as a printer and gave him a chance to 
develop a style apart from the Victorian extravagances that 
marked his job work. 


Copyright ©1978 Anne Elizabeth Englund 
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cAnnual Meeting 
The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California will be held in the 


Club rooms, 312 Sutter Street, San Francisco, on Tuesday, March 15, 


1983, at 11:30 a.m. Please give us a call at (415) 781-7532, if you plan to 
attend. 


Elected to Membership 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are 
Patron Membership, $125 a year, and Sustaining Membership, $60 a year. 


New Sustaining Members Address Sponsor 
Robert W. Dougherty Burlingame D. Steven Corey 
Mrs. George Moncharsh Berkeley Mrs. Charles Wahle 


The following members have transferred from Regular to Sustaining Member- 


ship: 
Alan B. Coleman 
Peter Keil 


New Honorary Member: 
Arthur W. Towne 


Dallas, Texas 
Ardsley, N.Y. 


San Francisco 


The following have been elected to membership since the publication of the 


Winter News-Letter: 


J. R. Aboud, D.D.S. 
Mr. & Mrs. K. Balian 
Bernard R. Cahill, M.D. 
Allen B. Cohen 

Charles B. Cooper 
William R. Gould 


F. Raymond Holdsworth 


Mrs. Jean Sajor Lind 
Robert L. Lucas 


Gary Malcolm A. MacRae 


Dewey E. Mosier 
Pamela A. Petersen 
Stanley S. Swanson 


San Lorenzo 

San Francisco 
Peoria, Illinois 
Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
Long Beach 
London, England 
Davis 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Davis 

San Francisco 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Warren R. Howell 
Membership Committee 
John Scopazzi 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
Mrs. Jack King Horton 
Joanie Redington 
Michael Harrison 
Barbara Land 
Membership Committee 
Gary Kurutz 
Membership Committee 
Barbara Land 
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Book ‘Review 


Travels in America Deserta. Rayner Banham. Layton & Salt Lake City. 
Peregrine Smith Books. 228p. $14.95 (hardbound). 


We are accustomed to look to America’s smaller presses, its regional 
publishers, for finely-designed and printed new books. But, increasingly, 
they are also competing with the big Eastern firms for a share of the best 
trade books of the year. California probably leads the nation in this re- 
spect, with its Presidio, Chronicle, Celestial Arts, Capra, Clark, and other 
presses. [here are also a few small houses in the Pacific Northwest and the 
Rockies, one of which, Peregrine Smith Books, stands out. It is run by that 
rara avis in the Book Club’s membership, a bona fide publisher, Gibbs 
Smith. 

Banham’s book is an excellent think-piece; in fact, it is a tour de force. 
It is a bravura performance by a relative stranger to our arid lands, an 
English architectural historian who now teaches art history at UC Santa 
Cruz. Travels in America Deserta, the title being a take-off from the 
author’s inspiration, Charles Doughty’s classic Travels in Arabia Deserta, 
easily earns a place in the long tradition of fine Western desert writing that 
stretches from the pioneering works of John Van Dyke (Banham’s favor- 
ite), Mary Austin, and J. Smeaton Chase to Edward Abbey and our own 
Lawrence Clark Powell via Edwin Corle and Joseph Wood Krutch. 

The author is a desert addict, hopelessly hooked, like so many of us, on 
Arizona and Wyoming and, especially, the Mojave around Kelso where— 
so it seems—you enjoy sunrises and sunsets all day long, so rich is the 
coloration of even the shadows, and the very air, as well as the washes and 
flats, buttes and mountains. 

Because he is new to our desert, the author sometimes betrays gaps in 
his desert education. He can’t spell such terms as arrastra, biznaga, and 
ocotillo. He seems unaware of the existence of his fellow Briton, and Van 
Dyke’s peer as a desert writer, J. Smeaton Chase. He can be as grouchy 
as a fry cook when he lambastes the likes of Abbey and other conser- 
vationists because of a wrong-headed suspicion that they are only selfishly 
trying to keep late-comers from “their” desert. But he does not let such 
weaknesses faze him, and he admits his puzzlement when he seeks explana- 
tions for his utter fascination with the light and color of the Southwest. 
He writes very well and his narrative is full of provocative thinking and 
insights. 

Gibbs Smith has landed a beauty in this book. No true aficionado of 
the literature of our desert country can afford to be without this book. It 
is highly recommended. 

Ricuarp H. DILLon 
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Gifts S Acquisitions 


The Club has just acquired a copy of Artists at Curwen, published by the 
Tate Gallery, London, on the occasion of the gift to the Tate’s Twentieth- 
century Print Collection of prints from the Curwen Studio. This is more 
than a catalogue of the fine artists who worked for Curwen and for the 
Curwen Studio since its founding. It is also an index of the work done, with 
a brief biography of the artists involved; with excellent color reproduc- 
tions, as well as some fifty black-and-white prints. This book is a fitting 
companion to the Club’s two primary books on the work of this famous 
printing house—the Curwen Press Specimen Book (1928), and their Curwen 
Press Miscellany (1931). 


For unknown reasons, possibly because we were not offered a copy, or 
because we could not afford to buy one when it was issued, the Club only 
now can boast of the acquisition of a fine copy of Stanley Morison’s The 
Typographic Book, 1450-1935, superbly produced by the University of 
Chicago Press in 1963. This important work adds greatly to our fine col- 
lection of Stanley Morison, possibly the foremost authority on typography 
and printing and a writer who the Club had the pleasure of printing with 
the Club’s Typographic Design in Relation to Photographic Composition 


(1959). 


Through the good graces of our part-time worker and generous donor to 
the Club, Barbara Land has just given the Library a copy of the extremely 
rare prospectus for Bradley His Book, vol. I, no. 1, 1896. This announce- 
ment has been placed in our copy of this book for safekeeping. Our con- 
tinued thanks to dear Barbara. 


And from member Timothy Hawley in St. Louis, Missouri, we are in- 
debted for a group of fascinating chap books produced by him at his 
Contre Coup Press and some earlier pieces from his press then called The 
Cerbeus Press. There is a ‘‘baker’s dozen” of these fascinating printed 
pieces together with some ephemera, all very professionally produced. 
Too many, we feel, to enumerate but these will be on exhibition for mem- 
bers to see at the Club Rooms. 

ALBERT SPERISEN 


Jeffrey Thomas of Jeffrey Thomas, Fine & Rare Books, has presented to 
the Club an autographed copy of Backstage at the Opera. In his note of 
presentation he writes: ‘“The subject of this little book may lie slightly 
outside the normal collecting interests of The Book Club of California; but 
I am willing to take the chance of presenting a copy to the Club, on the 
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grounds that the subject matter is at least of local interest, that the volume 
is a nice example of commercial bookmaking, and that the text was wrote 
by my little sister [Joan Chatfield-Taylor].” 

The book is a fascinating account of the myriad details that go into 
the production of an opera by the San Francisco Opera Company, and is 
illustrated with many revealing photographs. Judging from the frequent 
talk about opera on Monday evenings at the Club, the book will be a 
welcome addition to the table books there. 

Duncan H. OLMSTED 


Warmest thanks to member, past president, and hand bookbinder Leah 
Wollenberg for her gift to the Club Library of a copy of The Bancroft 
Library Regional Oral History Office’s publication, The Hand Bookbinding 
Tradition 1n the San Francisco Bay Area, which includes interviews con- 
ducted by Ruth Teiser and Catherine Harroun of Leah, Stella Patri, 
Duncan Olmsted, Stephen Gale Herrick, and Barbara Fallon Hiller. 


We are most appreciative of member Msgr. Francis J. Weber’s thoughtful- 
ness in providing the Club with another volume of his California mission 
series. This work, entitled Mission on the Highway, traces the history of 
San Miguel, Arcangel. Msgr. Weber, whose many responsibilities include 
those of archivist of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, is to be complimented 
on developing the outstanding new archival facility recently dedicated at 
San Fernando Mission, and the Club is grateful to Msgr. Weber for his gift 
of a copy of the first annual keepsake, “Dedication Ceremonies for the 
Archival Center.” 


Our thanks to Carey Bliss for sending the Club a copy of the 1982 Rox- 
burghe-Zamorano joint meeting keepsake which he, Susan Denne, and 
George Kinney presented. The title is “A Leaf from John Johnson’s 
Typographia”’ with an introduction by Carey. The Typographia was pub- 
lished in London in 1824 in two volumes and the original leaf is probably 
from the 16mo issue, one of the four sizes in which it was issued. 


Miss Jennifer Larson has given the Club library a copy of Bookbinding and 
the Conservation of Books, a dictionary of descriptive terminology by Matt 
T. Roberts and Don Etherington published by the Library of Congress 
in 1982. This invaluable reference work is the best of its kind and is a most 
welcome addition. 


The Club has received additional donations in memory of Elizabeth 


Downs from her friends Dorothy Abbe and Dr. James D. Hart. These 
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funds will be used to acquire items for our Library in Betty Downs’ mem- 
ory, and we extend appreciation to all those donors who have contributed 
to this fitting tribute to a woman who served the Club so faithfully. 


We would like to thank Robert Power and Ann Whipple for their recent 
thoughtful donations to the Club. 


Our thanks to member and past president Muir Dawson for his gift to the 
Club of five volumes from the Baja California Travels Series published by 
Dawson’s Book Shop: Kaigai Ibun, translated from the narrative of 
Hatsutaro by Richard Zumwinkle; The Drawings of Ignacio Tirsch with 
narrative by Doyce B. Nunis, Jr.; Hardly Any Fences by John W. Hilton; 
Catile Brands of Baja California Sur 1809-1885 compiled and edited by 
W. Michael Mathes; and The Natural History of Baja California by 
Miguel del Barco, S.J., Froylan Tiscareno, translator. 


The Club has received from printer W. S. Maney & Son, Ltd. of Leeds, 
England, a copy of Private Press Books 1978, the twentieth annual check- 
list of books and pamphlets from about 140 private presses, published by 
the Private Libraries Association, 1982. This item is a fine addition to the 
Club’s reference collection. 


Club members Carolyn and James Robertson of the Yolla Bolly Press in 
Covelo, California, have presented the Club Library with a copy of their 
latest publication, Robinson Jeffers: a Portrait, by Louis Adamic, with a 
foreword by Jeffers’ son, Garth. This extremely handsome book was 
handset in Goudy’s Californian typeface and printed on French Rives and 
Italian Fabriano papers, with sixteen photographs from the Jeffers family, 
none previously reproduced. These photographs were printed by lithog- 
raphy and the book by letterpress in an edition of 275 copies. This hand- 
some gift is most appreciated and it will be housed with our collection of 
California fine printing. 


Members Mrs. Pat England and Allen Meier joined forces to present the 
Club with a copy of Alfred Stieglitz: Photographs 3 Writings, the breath- 
taking “result of a five-year collaboration between Georgia O’ Keefe, Juan 
Hamilton, and Sarah Greenough” recently co-published by the National 
Gallery of Art and Callaway Editions. Our thanks to Mrs. England and 
Mr. Meier for this fine item. 


We also very much appreciate member and Library Committee Chairman 
Albert Sperisen’s gift to the Club of a most appropriate publication: The 
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Book Club of California, printed for the Club by Taylor, Nash and Taylor 


in January 1913 and containing the constitution and by-laws along with 
lists of directors, committees and charter members. 


Exhibition Note 


We are pleased to announce that The Rounce & Coffin Club’s Western 
Books Exhibition 1982 will be on display in the Club rooms, March 1 
through 24. 


Serendipity 


We have received a group of material relating to The Book Club of 
Washington from the current President, Mr. Robert D. Monroe. These 
keepsakes and announcements are available for viewing at the Club offices. 
More information about this newly-formed organization may be had by 
writing the Membership Secretary, P.O. Box 4081, Seattle, Washington 


g8I04. 


Adrian Wilson’s many friends will be delighted to learn that he has re- 
ceived a MacArthur Prize Fellowship, which is awarded on the basis of 
originality, dedication to creative pursuits, and capacity for self-direction. 
He will receive over $50,000 a year for the next five years. Adrian has 
already had a pacemaker implanted and has purchased a new press. 
Adrian has also written a new book, The Work and Play of Adrian W1I- 
son, which he will also design and print at The Press in Tuscany Alley for 
W. Thomas Taylor. The folio volume will include tipped-in facsimiles and 
specimens of Adrian’s work. And two of his long-time friends will add their 
distinctive contributions: Ansel Adams will provide a photographic por- 
trait of the author for the frontispiece, and the title page will have hand- 
lettering by Hermann Zapf. The book is scheduled for publication in 
October 1983 in conjunction with a retrospective exhibition of his work at 
The Bancroft Library. The edition is three hundred fifty copies at $525, 
but anyone wishing to pay in advance by April 1 may deduct ten per- 
cent from the publication price. Further information may be had from 
W. Thomas Taylor, 708 Colorado, Austin, Texas 78701. 
D. STEVEN CoREY 


By now, Club members will have received the stunning Seventieth Anni- 
versary Keepsake, designed by Lewis and Dorothy Allen, printed by 
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Arlen and Clara Louise Philpott, and hand-colored by Albert Sperisen. 
The Allens also pulled a special edition of twenty copies of this keepsake 
on the Club’s own Columbian handpress, which have been distributed to 
past presidents of the Club and others who have made significant contri- 
butions to the Club over the years. We appreciate Lew and Dorothy’s 
donated expertise in designing the keepsakes, in coaxing a spectacular 
printing job out of our century-old handpress, and to Dorothy for hand 
coloring the special copies. Many thanks, as well, to Albert Sperisen, whose 
hand coloring makes each copy distributed to the membership unique. 

Distributed with that keepsake was a memorial to Valenti Angelo, 
written by Jim Linden, beautifully designed by Adrian and Joyce Wilson. 
A handsome tribute to one of the Club’s greatest friends, the keepsake 
features Walt Whitman’s ‘“‘Continuities” from Leaves of Grass, and is 
printed with one of Valenti’s illuminated initials. 

Club members Mrs. Pat England and Michael Harrison have each 
contributed money to the Club’s Library Fund in Valenti’s memory as 
well, and these funds will be used to acquire books appropriate to his 
memory. Other contributions are, of course, most welcome. 


The Yolla Bolly Press is projecting a series that the Robertsons title 
California Writers of the Land—four planned books by “‘Legendary Cali- 
fornia writers in special illustrated editions.” These are: James Houston 
(consulting editor for this series) writing on Robinson Jeffers, Herbert 
Gold on William Saroyan, William Everson on Joaquin Miller, and 
Wallace Stegner on John Steinbeck. Those interested may write for par- 
ticulars to the Robertsons at their Yolla Bolly Press, P.O. Box 156, Covelo, 
California 95428. 


The Curse of the House of Atreus has become a blessing for collectors of 
fine printing. In November of last year, members Lewis and Dorothy Allen 
produced the first volume, 4gamemnon, of Aeschylus’ Oresteian Trilogy. 
Printed in black-brown on all-rag paper handmade specially for The Allen 
Press by the 657-year-old Richard de Bas mill in France, the ten by seven 
inch volume is enhanced by Greek-letter calligraphy and decorations from 
Greek sources rendered in “flame” ink. The typefaces are Menhart 
Unciala, Solemnis, and Libra and the binding is “flame”’ cloth. The title- 
page and first page of text are embellished with gold. An introduction by 
Mark Livingston, who also did the calligraphy, provides the historical and 
literary background. Designed, printed and bound by Lewis and Dorothy 
Allen, this forty-eighth Allen Press limited edition consists of 140 copies. 
Volume two, including Choephorot and Eumenides, is due to appear this 
year. 
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